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BAMBOO BOOKCASE. 

AN old bookcase may be furnished up or a very common new 
one made to look very handsome by using bamboo for 
decoration. Whatever the wood the shelves should be 
varnished and thoroughly dried before using. The bookcase 
given is made of redwood and trimmed with red bamboo, red 
silk being placed behind the bamboo design. The curtains are 
dull blue silk with a design of pine cones wrought in darker 
blue. If desired the same bamboo design may be wrought in 
brass or bronze nails upon solid redwood panels. 




Bamboo Book-case, by Helen Hyde. 

I have seen a cheap bookcase made of three shoe boxes, each 
one being a third shorter than the other; these graduated boxes 
were set one upon the other so that the three ends came to- 
gether, making a straight side on one side and three steps on 
the other. All the shelves were edged with strips of split bam- 
boo, pieces of the same covering any rough edges that came in 
sight. The steps held large vases, pots of palms and flowering 
plants, which made the bookcase a thing of beauty as well as 
utility, and brightened wonderfully an otherwise dark corner. 



One may have almost anything now in bamboo. There are 
most graceful cabinets, with shelves and a glass above, a cup- 
board and three shelves below ; hall stands for hats and cloaks ; 
sideboards, newspaper stands, tea-tables with flaps at the sides, 
writing tables, overmantels with mirror in centre, mirrors of a 
shield shape with shelves round. Nearly all these are improved 
by some additional color, 



There are on sale dishes in the finest porcelains, decorated 
delicately with metals, either gold or platinum. The shapes are 
the Rococo curving styles of the period, and the handles of two 
dishes are often twined in one to form one dish. These twin 
dishes are specially convenient when two different kinds of ber- 
ries are served. Single berry dishes are furnished with little re- 
ceptacles on each side to hold the cream and sugar bowls. 
Every good housekeeper knows that the cream and sugar should 
be applied to berries at the moment of serving, and not a mo- 
ment before, and the dainty little berry dish is especially de- 
signed to make such serving convenient. 



The back of a piano may be covered with picture canvas, 
exactly the size of the back of the piano. This has painted on a 
shaded background a design of poppies, or other flowers in 
harmony with the other decorations. When surrounded with 
short draperies of a harmonious tint this is very effective. 

The decorated corner shown in the accompanying sketch 
has the drapery fixed so as to hang from the wall and ceiling. 
The drapery is allowed to cover the entire corner and descends 
to the floor, as shown, being caught up on one side by the 




A Decorated Corner, by Charlotte Eobn5on. 

corner of the picture standing on an easel. A pedestal support- 
ing a lamp will add to the artistic ensemble, and such a corner 
will make one feel that the room is thoroughly fin de siecle in 
its appointments, 




THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 




Whbbk two doors come together in the corner of an apart- 
ment, as shown in the illustration, an admirable opportunity is 
afforded for something better than the very unattractive ar- 
rangement of portieres being placed over the doors. Here is a 
corner fitment, consisting of a screen made of oak, the curtains 




Corner Fitment Concealing Doors 

of which hang from a brass rod concealed by the woodwork. 
There is no reason why these should not be of the same tapes- 
try as that used for the window curtains, and whether made of 
velvet or cloth would be equally beautiful. Such a fitment 
would add beauty and dignity to an apartment. 

A large dining room having a large bay window can be 
made very interesting by having about six feet of the room — 




measuring back from the bay window — cut off by an arch fit- 
ment, as shown in the illustration. This will give a recess that 
may be called a morning room, in which one lingers while the 
servant is laying the table. The space, as will be seen, is fitted 
with shelves and angle brackets, which can be used for books 
and china. A writing table can be placed in the centre at the 
window, with chair, and the apartment otherwise furnished 
with a cosey chair, with magazines and favorite books at hand. 
The dado of the dining room can be continued on one side of 
the screen, as shown in the paneling. 

A vert comfortable arrangement for the head of a bed, for 
the prevention of drafts and shading the eyes from the light, may 
be made by placing an 18 inch shelf against the wall above the 
headboard. From the back of this depend chintz curtains 
hanging perfectly straight. Drapery of the same material is 




Dividing the Dining-room, by Charlotte Robinson. 



A Curtained Bed, by Helen Hyde. 

arranged across the front of the shelf and caught back against 
the head post or left to hang loose as desired. Chintz or cretonne 
is now altogether used for sleeping rooms in place of the heavy 
hangings which were so fashionable a short time ago; every 
effort now is made to give a bright and airy look to the rooms 
in which we spend one-third of our lives. The blue and white 
Anatolia curtains would be pretty draped in this way, while 
plain chintz could be used for the curtains at the head of the 
bed. 

Charming effects may be produced by painting on Swiss 
muslin. Of course, the finer the muslin the better the effect, 



and the transparent colors look particularly well over white. A 
pretty screen is made with the upper panels of fine Swiss mus- 
lin, on which are painted bright yellow daffodils, and the lower 
panels are of old yellow brocaded silk of the same daffodil yel- 




Design for Fruit Plate in Carved Wood, by Marcel Puty. 

low. To paint on white muslin the material should* be laid on 
white wrapping* paper, and the paint is put on rather thickly, 
lifting it up to dry, so that it will not run. After it is dry the 
edges may be outlined and the shadows put in. 



A new idea for decorating the tops of tables, or wood 
panels is to arrange fern leaves on the wood so as to form a 
design, and fasten them slightly here and there with gum, just 
enough to prevent them from being shifted. Fine pins or 
needles may also be used for this purpose. After the pattern is 
arranged prepare some very liquid water-color ^(sepia is mostly 
used), and by means of a hard tooth or nail brush dipped in the 
liquid color, try to produce the finest possible spray by rubbing 
the said brush against another dry one. Cover the whole sur- 
face with the spray until those parts of the wood that are not 
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Design for a Painted Border, by Marcel Ruty. 

covered with the ferns appear quite dark brown. Then remove 
the pattern and complete the leaves by painting in some veins, 
etc., where it is necessary. Any color may be chosen for this 
work, but brown is the prettiest. In order to obtain a richer 
brown, burnt umber may be mixed with the sepia. Great care 
must be taken to obtain a fine spray, as any heavy drop of 
color would spoil the background, and it is best to try first 



on a piece of cardboard. There are inexpensive machines to 
* be had for doing this kind of work, which is quite as interest- 
ing and beautiful as the now fashionable poker work, which it 
resembles, having the advantage of being less laborious and 
less expensive. Charming effects may be obtained by giving the 
fern leaves different shades ; this is done by removing some of 
the leaves before the background is completely darkened, and 
letting them take a light tinge of brown from the spray. In 
this way one may produce two or three different degrees or 
shades. Ivy leaves are also very effective ; in fact everything in 




Mural Painting for a Theatre, by Emile Cause". 

that line may serve, as well as conventional designs cut out in 
paper and fastened on the wood. The great point is to get 
the spray as fine as dust, and to cover the wood very evenly. 
The work is called "Spritzarbeit." 

The newest library tables are massive affairs of oak and 
mahogany. They are curved in the kidney form of the Sheraton 
style. There is a succession of drawers on either side of the 
table, and it is supported on short spindle legs beneath the 
drawers. 




Design for Tile Decoration, in Two Tones, by Emile Caus6. 

Some of the prettiest English dressing-tables are made of 
curly walnut, a drab wood with little curls in the grain, re- 
sembling the grain of bird's-eye maple. White maple, mounted 
with brass, is used, and is exceedingly beautiful and delicate. 



A woman who finds amusement in wood carving has done some 
mantels which are a credit to her skill. Some of the mottos 
carved on the mantel are pretty and suggestive. In the parlor, 
where she burns a wood fire whenever it is cold enough to fur- 
nish an excuse for it, are these lines from Tennyson : 

" The frost is here, 
And woods are sere, 
And fires burn clear." 

In her own little study is another quotation from the poet 
laureate : 

" O darling room, ray heart's delight ; 

Dear room, the apple of my sight. 

* * * * 

No little room so warm and bright 

Wherein to read, wherein to write." 




Mural Decoration, by Emile Caused 

Over the mantel in the dining room she has carved Burns' 
11 Grace Before Meat :" 

" Somehae meat that canna eat, 
And some nae meat that want it ; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit." 

The guest room, a restful little chamber of peace, has for its 
motto the single line : 

" He giveth His beloved sleep." 

The foundation of a rich quilt is of sober colored satin 
backed with yellow satin, and edged with a full satin rouleau. 
The embroidery consists of a charming combination of pink 
dog roses and green leaves, inlaid work, with scrolls in applique 
white silk. In the centre is a shield containing an initial or 
monogram and surrounded with roses and leaves. In each of the 
four corners of the quilt is also an embroidered design combin- 
ing the pink roses, leaves and cherubs. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The correspondent asking for information as to the appointments and menu 
of a supper table is replied to as follows : 

Supper, when expressive of social hospitality, is always a more or les6 im- 
posing repast, calling into requisition the most dainty napery of the linen press 
and the most elegant china, glass and silver in the possession of the hostess, 
with liberal expenditure in flowers and lights, and the most choice menu that 
can be imposed upon the digestion at midnight. It is always safe to depend 
upon white table linen for the most satisfactory general effect, as far as corre- 
spondence or contrast in the china to be used is considered. Colored napery is 
not only allowable but very fashionable on both tea and supper tables. For a 
comparatively cheap price these are to be found in all stores in which a full line 
of linens is kept, beautiful damasks in pink, ciel blue', lilac, gold color and other 
yellows, the natural gray of the flax thread and other neutral colors ; and ele- 
gant napery is to be found both in white and the colors mentioned, of flax warp 
and silk woof — the silk furnishing relief. White china in gold decoration looks 
well with linen of well nigh every color, and with the china in view it is easy 
for the hostess to adapt her napery to her crockery. 

The 8uppeirtable admits of generous ornamentation. The center square, or 
the scarf reaching from end to end of the table, is now the object of thought with 
ladies who delight in an elegant and attractive table. The handsomest of things 



of the kind are those which are the most appropriate ; and while there are center 
squares and scarfs in silk, satin, velvet and plush, in painted decoration or re- 
lieved with embroidery, and even trimmed with ribbons in bows and streamers, 
correct taste, ignoring altogether ribbon trimming in napery, will select linen 
squares, scarfs, etc., enriched with suitable embroidery or finished in the punto 
tirato or Mexican drawnwork. These may be fringed out or trimmed with lace 
The flower bowl or floral decoration of some sort is absolutely essential for the 
center of the table, with hand bouquets for the ladies and buttonhole bouquets 
for the gentlemen. The bouquets may be placed in glasses specially devised, at 
each cover, or they may be laid beside the cover, those for the ladies, if consist- 
ing of more than a single long-stemmed rose, a costly orchid or some other of 
the larger blossoms of the season, tied with satin ribbon about three inches 
wide, in a double bow with long ends. The ribbon may be of color to match the 
color scheme of the occasion, or each lady may be complimented in ribbon of a 
special color— her complexion considered. Favors, In little fanciful trifles, con- 
sisting of boxes of bon-bons, a dainty piece of china, a piece of silver or jewelry, 
are also among the special complimentary attentions placed beside each lady's 
cover on a fashionable supper table. Cut flowers, of course, are the brightest and 
most pleasing in the way of ornament upon a supper table, but many house- 
wives now exercise both economy and wisdom in growing a dwarf palm, a fern 
or some other green suitable for the center of the table. There is scarcely any- 
thing mjre charming for the purpose than a maiden's hair fern, the common red 
pot slipped into, and concealed in a pot of rich china or cut glass. Smilax also 
enters extensively into table decoration, this garlanding the board all around 
within the covers, or twined about to encircle certain of the dishes. 

Candles are deemed the appropriate objective lights for any ceremonious 
meal for which artificial illumination is needed, and the candles must match the 
scheme of color, if a scheme of color characterizes the appointments of the ta- 
ble. A pair of candelabras with from five to six branches, holding with pink can- 
dles, the blaze softened under small pink paper or silk shades, furnishes a pink 
supper very charmingly. Or the candles may be white, under pink shades, with 
equally pleasing effect ; and candles and shades now appearing in every color 
that may possibly be affected for the table, there is no difficulty in carrying out 
the color scheme in the lights. Instead of candles, a pair of lamps, the light 
softened by handsome shades, may be used on the supper table, it being borne in 
mind that the use of either candles or lamps, unless In great profusion, does not 
understand the turning out the gas. The chandelier, for high lights, comes into 
requisition as well as candles or lamps. Indeed, the table cannot be lighted too 
brilliantly. 

Stewed oysters, boned turkey, jellied beef's tongue, and gelantines of 
prawns, shrimps, sardines, etc., or the fish in moulds of aspic jelly, with rissoles 
of chicken or veal, and chicken and lobster salads, and saiades au rime (or a com- 
bination of any light meats, with an admixture of several cold vegetables, 
smothered in mayonnaise dressing) are among the substantial dishes for the 
supper menu.* But boned turkey being impracticable from circumstances, a 
cold roast turkey garnished with crisp heads of parsley may Be substituted ; and 
in the country, where gelantines are not readily at hand, a cold roast goose is ac- 
ceptable ; with plained boiled tongue, and delicately sliced cold ham. Or for the 
tongue and the ham, the bread may be served in tongue and ham sandwiches. 
Light white wines— the white Rhine-wines, generally — and champagne, are 
served at supper ; with ices, light cakes, fruit and conserves, olives and salted 
almonds for relishes, and a very tiny after-cup of black coffee as a digestive — the 
coffee for the fortunate few whose nerves are not so treacherous as to portend a 
sleepless experience after the small hours. Raw or stewed oysters, as a rule, 
form the first course of a ceremonious supper, then the heavy dishes, then the 
ices and cakes, and then the dessert — the coffee served in the drawing-room. 
Were we disposed to." point a moral " while adorning " a tale," we should say, 
in consideration of health, that the midnight supper is a most inconsistent meal, 
and recommend its being served at least as early as ten in the evening, or the 
modification of the menu. Some contend that there is inevitable gout in every 
truffle that is forced into the stuffing of a turkey, or in every sandwich of pate de 
f oie gras, with headache, lassitude and the early fading of the bloom from every 
young maiden's cheek, who very frequently indulges in the midnight feast. 
However, there is compensation for nightmare, with much enjoyment of an oc- 
casional fashionable supper— the feast of reason having equal part with the 
comestibles. 

Rebecca L. Munboe :— Very beautiful and novel displays may be made in im- 
itation of the Armenian drawn-work, or, as known in Italy, the punto tirato em- 
broidery. The Armenian work is done on a sleavy, hand-spun and hand-woven 
muslin peculiar to Syria, Turkey,Palestine, and other Oriental countries inhabited 
by the Armenians ; but muslin of the kind, not to be obtained in our country ,|we 
must use instead the linens usually devoted to the drawn-work. Let the linen 
in question for the doilies be coarse, and of as loose texture as can be found in 
our market. To imitate the doilies, the design should be matted in the center 
of the small squares, leaving a margin of an inch and a half, or two inches 
around it. The hemstitching or the preparation for the design may be done with 
cotton thread, but the objective work must be done with colored silks; with or 
without the introduction of tinsel, and the work should be thick and heavy in 
effect— the entire centre of the square filled in with the darnings. Brainerd & 
Armstrong's wash silks are recommended for the work ; and if tinsel threads are 
introduced in it, care must be had that they will bear washing. For finishing the 
Armenian doilies, a hem as narrow as can be made should be put on the edge, 
with a simple pattern of crochet work. Each piece should be different in design 
and colors. 
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